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INTRODUCTION TO INTERVIEWING 



Every year thousands of students complete their formal educa- 
tions, search for positions, and begin careers. Few, especially high- 
school graduates, have ever taken part in job interviews or had 
any formal training in interviewing, either for employment or for 
other reasons. The job search is often frightening, frustrating, and 
unsuccessful because applicants have vague or erroneous concep- 
tions of, on the one hand, the kinds of questions that employers 
ask, the abilities and characteristics that they look for, and the in- 
formation that they may provide; and, on the other hand, the 
hca-ework that applicants need to do prior to interviews, the kinds 
of questions that they should ask, and the information that they 
ought to obtain during interviews. When graduates occupy their 
first positions and laimch their careers, they discover that effective 
interviewing skills are required every day. They must get and give 
information about many aspects of their work: 
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tasks 




completed projects 




responsibilities 




procedures 




problems 




attitudes 




beliefs 




products 




status 
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reports 
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♦ clients 

♦ custx)mers 

♦ patients 

Graduates are thruet into complex interviewing processes 
about which they have had little warning, let alone training or ex-* 
perience. 

This book is designed to aid high school and college instructors 
in designing and teaching units or courses in the fundamentals of 
both informational and employment interviewing. The skills devel- 
oped in those exercises will be of immeasurable value to high- 
school and college graduates in imderstanding and handling 
important interviewing situations that they will encounter in 
every job throughout their lives. These skills are equally important 
for a journalist, a poll taker, or any fact finder bent on amassing in- 
formation through the interview process. 

INTERVIEWING DEFINED 

What is an interview? An interview is more, and less, than a 
conversation because it is limited by a predetermined and serious 
purpose. This limitation suggests advance planning and some pur- 
pose other than mere enjoyment or passing the time of day. An in- 
terview may involve more than two people (e.g., two members of a 
company interviewing an applicant, or a supervisor giving instruc- 
tions to three employees) but never more nor less than two parties 
(i.e., an interviewer party and an intervie\/ee party). An interview 
is relational because of the interpersonal connection between the 
parties. This connection results from previous encounters (a rela- 
tional history), the roles being played, status differences between 
the parties, and these three dimensions: 

inclusion 

how much each party wants to take part in the interview 
control 

how much power each party has in determining the 
nature said outcome of the interaction 
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affection 

the degree of warmth or friendship that exists between 
the parties 

An interview is a complex communication process that in- 
cludes numerous interacting variables: 

^ language 

❖ nonverbal symbols 

❖ nonverbal actions 

❖ perceptions 

<^ methods of listening 

❖ situational constraints 

Taking turns from time to time, both parties must speak and 
listen: 

❖ exchange ideas 

❖ feelings 
^> attitudes 
♦> concepts 

❖ values 

❖ expectations 

An interview must have a degree of order or structure without 
being fixed. Nearly all interviews involve asking and answering 
questions. 

Tyjies of interviewing 

This definition en > jmpasses a wide range of interviewing ac- 
tivities. 

Informational interviews: 

4» information giving 
+ instructions 
reports 
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4* training 

♦ orientation 

♦ coaching 

♦ information getting 

♦ surveys 
+ polls 

♦ mt dicai diagnoses 

Many kinds of investigations, including these: 

♦ in-depth journalism 

♦ police reports 

4* insurance claims 

♦ academic research 
Employment interviews: 

4» hiring (screening and determinate) 

4» placement 

4r performance appraisal 

♦ reprimands 
4* separation 

♦ exit 

Coimseling interviews help persons gain insights into, and 
cope with, many kinds of problems: 

4» career 

♦ educational 
+ marital 

♦ physical 

♦ mental 

♦ emotional problems 

Problem-solving inten lews deal with mutually shared prob- 
lems that may be organizational, task-related, financial Persua- 
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sive interviews include efforts to change the way another person 
thinks, feels, or acts in such as capacities as these: 

4» selling 

*!• campaigning 

♦ recruiting 

<• morale building 

4» fundraising 

INTERVIEWING AND OTHER FORMS OF COMMUNICATION 

Interviews tend to be less formal ar d structured than 
speeches, lectures, tmd small-group interactions, and more formal 
and structured than conversations. Participation of both parties is 
more equal in interviews than in speeches, lectures, and small 
groups, but less equal than in conversations. In fact, if one party 
does all of the speaking, and the other all of the listening, no inter- 
view has taken place— merely a speech to an audience of one. The 
interview is imique in these ways: 

emphasis on questions 

frequent switching of roles (e.g., a sales person may be 
interviewer one moment when asking questions and 
getting information, and interviewee the next moment 
when answering questions and giving information) 
need for constant adaptive behavior 
intimat ^ setting 

tolerated or planned digressions to relax one or both 
parties or to reduce tensions 
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Communication principles 

No communication principles are unique to the interview, but 
the intimate one-to-one setting tends to magnify important princi- 
ples. For example, feedback is more immediate and direct because 
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the parties are ub.iaily not much farther than an amVs length 
apart, and the listener may interrupt at any time. Every action by 
either party may be noticed and interpreted in a meaningful way: 

♦ raising an eyebrow 

♦ frowning 

4t looking puzzled 
4c shifting in a chair 
4c smiling 

♦ yawning 

Eye-contact (or the lack of it) and the way one shakes the 
other's hand, touches, or gestures may communicate quite opposite 
states of mind: 

♦ trust / lack of trust 

♦ interest/ disinterest 

♦ sincerity / insincerity 

♦ warmth / coldness 

♦ poise / discomfort 

♦ self -confidence/ vulnerability 

Environmental factors also impact intenuews significantly 
(temperature, humidity, surroxmdings, and lighting), proximics — 
one's use and perception of social and personal space (seating ar- 
rangement and distance between parties), physical appearance 
(length of hair, amount of make-up) and dress (flashy, conserva- 
tive, ^professional*^. Voice quality communicates as much as, or 
more than, words themselves. 

If you are to be successful in interviews, you must share lan- 
guage and meanings or, as Irving Lee wrote, you will talk past one 
anothci rather than with one another (Lee, 1952). Words are 
merely arbitrary and imperfect symbols that often have multiple 
meanings; they change over time; and they differ from place to 
place, situation to situation, profession to profession, and person tc 
person. Slight changes in spelling or the way words are spoken can 
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cause major changes in perceived meanings. You can communicate 
more successfully if you do the following: 

(1) are aware of current meanings 

(2) adapt to each person, place, and situation 

(3) imderstand and use appropriate professional or social 
jargon 

(4) strive for specificity in word selection 

(5) explain and illustrate your words 

(6) define technical terms or ones being used differently from 
common usage 

(7) never assume that accurate communication has taken 
place 

Interviewers and interviewees must understand what moti- 
vates parties to interact and respond as wished. First of all, they 
must be aware of three sets of perceptions that operate in each in- 
terview because these perceptions significantly affect motivations: 

❖ how each party perceives itself and the other party 
^ how the other party perceives itself and its opposite 

❖ how the two parties perceive the interviewing situation 
Once interview parties imderstand these perceptions, they can 

then structure and conduct interviews designed to motivate them- 
selves and others. For instance, a person can enhance motivation 
by orienting the other party according to the following checklist: 

❖ What is the purpose of the interview? 
♦^ Why and how this party was selected? 
4* How the interview will proceed? 

❖ How the information will be used? 

4» What will happen after the interview ends? 

Common courtesy is last on the Ust because it is most important; 

❖ Make others aware of potential benefits. 

Deal with the others as thinking and feeling persons. 
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4* Be just and fair* 

❖ Adapt to the needs of others. 

❖ Maintain good verbal and nonverbal communication. 

Listening types end principles 

Listening is vital to communication and motivation within in- 
terviews. If either party does not listen effectively, then important 
ideas, feelings, and information may be lost or received inaccu- 
rately. If either party perceives that the other is not listening at- 
tentively or appropriately, then the result is liable to be lessened 
motivation to listen and contribute* 

Each of three approaches to listening serves important and dif- 
ferent functions in the interview (Wolvin and Coakley, 1988; Steil, 
Barker, and Watson): 

-❖^ Listening to comprehend is primarily a method of 

receiving information, the purpose being to understand 
material received and to remain objective. 

^ Listening with empathy is primarily a method of one 
person telling another: ^I understand you as a person.'^ 
Empathy is a sense for the concerns, feelings, and 
limitations of other people. The purpose of listening with 
empathy is to reassure, comfort, and express warmth. 

^ Listening to evaluate is primarily a method of judging or 
criticizing information received, the purpose being to 
determine whether the information received is 
comprehensible, accurate, acceptable, and complete. 

Interview parties can improve their listening, first by selecting 
the most appropriate approach for the interview purpose and situa- 
tion, and then second by following a few guidelines: 

^ Be judgmental only after having comprehended what is 
received. 

^ Listen for feelings as well as for facts. 

^ Listen to the content as well as how it is said. 
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Introduction to Interviewing 
^ Focus on critical content and main ideas. 
^ Be Toatient. 

^ Interrupt only when absolutely necessary. 

^ Answer a question only after fully understanding it. 

^ Ask carefully crafted questions if what is said is not 
understood, 

^ Pay attention to everything that is said or asked and how 
it is said or asked. 

❖ Keep convictions and prejudices under control. 

^ Do not allow emotion-laden words to interfere with 
listening. 

With the following cues, let the other party know that you are 
listening and interested (Leonard, 1983): 

^ Fa ce the person squarely, 

^ Adopt an open posture. 

^ Lean toward the other party. 

Stay relatively relaxed, 

^ Maintain good eye contact. 

^ Reflect attention through facial expressions. 

^ Attend with vocal cues such as *'um-hmmm'' and ''yes." 

Silence is closely related to listening. Many people avoid 
silence at any cost, but silence can serve important communicative 
functions, both positive and negative. Silence can express com- 
pletely opposite respc ises: 

• agreement or disagreement 

• interest or disinterest 

# belief or disbelief 

# self-confidence or self-doubt 

One interview party may interpret another^s silence across a 
range of possibilities: 
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# as exhibiting a lack of sufficient information 

# as sensing no urgency to respond 

# as a careful pondering of exactly what to say 

• as an avoidance of controversial or sensitive matters 

• as a hesitation to respond to an unclear or complex 
question or answer 

Interviewers and interviewees need to remember that silence 
is not a void — communication is taking place. 

Structuring interviews 

Interviewers can divide interviews, like bpeeches, into three 
parts: opening, body, and closing. The opening often affects the 
willingness of both parties to communicate freely and to reveal feel- 
ings, attitudes, perceptions, and information. Daring the opening, 
the parties need to establish rapport, develop a sense of trust be- 
tween the participants, and orient the interviewee as to purpose, 
methods, and expectations. Interviewees typically want to know 
the following: 

* who the interviewer is and represents 

# how and why the interviewee was selected 

* what will be demanded 

* how the interview will proceed 

* how long it wih take 

* how information given will be used 

An interview can inc'ude, modify, or combine any nimiber of 
interview ''starters'' for effective ice-breaking: 

* summary of the need 

# explanation 6f how the need was discovered 

* mention of an incentive or reward 

# request for advice or assistance 

* reference to the known position of the interviewee 

ERLC 1 / 
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♦ reference to the person who sent the interviewer 

* reference to the organization that the interviewer 
represents 

# request for a specified period of time 

# asking a question 

It's up to the interviewer to select one or more starters, and 
add verbal and nonverbal behavior most appropriate for the situa- 
tion, the purpose of the interview, the interviewee, and the rela- 
tionship that exists between interviewer and interviewee 
(Krivonos and Knapp, 1975). 

Interviewers may divide the body of the interview as follows: 

i&i according to common organizational sequences (time, 
topic, space, cause-effect, problem-solution) 

i& functions or roles of interviewer and interviewee 

(questions from employer, information on the position and 
organization, and questions from the applicant) 

^ key questions (what, when, where, who, how, and why) 

i& question sequences (funnel, inverted funnel, tunnel, and 
quintamensional design). 

The funnel sequence begins with a broad, open-ended ques- 
tion, and it proceeds to more closed questions. The funnel is most 
useful when the interviewee knows the subject matter well and 
wants to talk. The initial open question poses less of a threat than 
a closed question, is less prone to interviewer bias in which the in- 
terviewee responds the way he or she thinks the interviewer 
wishes, and it can serve to relax the interviewee. 

The inverted funnel sequence begins with a highly closed ques 
tion and proceeds to more open questions. The initial closed ques- 
tion allows the interviewer to motivate a person to respond, to jog 
a person's memory, or to serve as a ''warm-up" period. 
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The tiinnel sequence is a series of similar questions, either 
open or closed. This series of questions is designed to obtain reac- 
tions or attitudes toward persons, places, things, or issues. 

The quintamensional sequence is designed to assess intensity 
of feelings and attitudes (Gallup, 1947). This five-step sequence 
proceeds from a person's awareness of an issue to uninfluenced at- 
titudes, specific attitudes, reasons why, and intensity of attitude. 

In the closiiig, the interviewer needs to do the following: 

^ maintain the rapport established during the opening and 
body of the interview 

A orient the interviewee as to what will happen next, 
making no promises that cannot be kept 
prepare for future contacts 
Effective interviewers avoid false closings in which they seem 
to bring an interview to a close only to continue for several min- 
utes. Interviewers use many common closing teclmiques (Knapp 
cia/., 1973): 

A offer to answer questions 

^ ask a "clearinghouse" question to see if they have obtained 
all important information 

A declare that the task or purpose is completed 

^ make a personal inquiry 

A signal that the time allotted has expired 

A explain the reason for the closing 

express appreciation or satisfaction 

exhibit a personal concern 
^ plan for the next encounter 
1^ summarize the interview 

Interviewers also have available many nonverbal ways to sig- 
nal that the closing is commencing: 
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A straightening up in one s seat 
A leaning forward 
i& standing up 

i& moving away from the other party 

tb^ uncrossing legs, placing hands on knees as if preparing to 
rise 

A breaking eye contact 
A offering to shake hands 
A) making various hand movements 
smiling 

A) looking at a clock or watch 

Appropriate verbal and nonverbal closing techniques can rein- 
force what has been accomplished, and they prepare the way for fu- 
ture contacts. 

Types and uses rff questions 

Interviewers and interviewees have a limitless variety of ques- 
tions at their disposal, but each question has these three character- 
istics: 

* open or closed 

* primary or secondary 

* neutral or leading 

Open questions give respondents considerable freedom in de- 
termining the kind and amount of information to give: ''What hap- 
pened at the meeting last night?^ Answers to open questions 
reveal what respondents think is important, obtain important in- 
formation that interviewers might not think to ask for, relax re- 
spondents, and get respondents talking at length. 

Closed questions give respondents little freedom in determin- 
ing the kind anH amount of information to give: ''Do you agree with 
the decision to reopen construction bids?^ Interviewers have consid- 
erable control over responses to closed questions, can ask more 
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questions in less time, can get at specific infoimation desired, and 
can replicate, cod**, and tabulate answers more easily. However, 
brief answers, particularly yes or no answers, do not reveal rea- 
sons for answers, degrees or intensity of feelings, or details o'i 
events or thinking. 

Primary questions introduce topics or new areas within a 
topic; they make sense when taken out of context: "Tell me about 
your school." Secondary or probing questions attempt to elicit addi- 
tional information following a primsiry or another secondary ques- 
tion, particularly when a person does not respond, or an answer 
seems incomplete, superficial, vague, suggestive, irrelevant, or in- 
accurate. ^ 

Secondary questions include the following kinds of probes: 

* silent probes in which the questioner remains silent and 
encourages the respondent to explain, change an answer, 
give further information, and so on 

* nudging probes ("Go on!" "Ai d then?" "Uh huh?") 

* clearinghouse probes ("Is there anything else you can tell 
me about this accident?" "Have I missed anything?" "Any 
other questions?") 

* informational probes ("Tell me more about " "What 

happened after ....?" "Explain what you mean when you 
say ....") 

* reflective probes that attempt to clarify or verify a 
response ("Then what you're saying is . . . ?" "Am I correct 
in assuming . . . ?" "Was that in 1987 or 1988?") 

* mirror probes help one understand accurately a series of 
answers or agreements ("We have agreed, then, that you 
will talk to John about changing the date to March 5, and 
will see if Mary and Doug will support this proposal. I will 
contact IBM about delaying our meeting imtil we've had a 
chance to determine a new date. And we'll talk again no 
later than Friday?") 
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Neutral questions allow the interviewee to respond without di- 
rection or pressure firom the interviewer: ^Tell me about your cur- 
rent position." *When did you select your major?" Leading 
questions can suggest either implicitly or explicitly the answer ex- 
pected or desired: Tou don't enjoy the long hours of your current 
position, do you?" ^Didn't you select yoxir major because it was eas- 
ier than others?'^ A leading question may be loaded if it contains 
very strong language or entrapment: ^How do you feel about the 
jerks down at the xmemployment office?" ^Are vou still cheating 
yo\ir customers?" Normally, interview parties should avoid leadin/r 
questions if they want accurate and honest answers, but leading 
questions can be valuable. They may show respondents that a 
whole range of cmswers is acceptable, reveal how persons can re- 
spond imder pressure, provoke or prod reluctant respondents, or 
get agreement. 

Effective interviewing requires that you follow a few rules: 

Phrase all questions carefully. 
•> Use language that the respondent will understand. 
•> Be sure that all questions are, and appear to be, relevant 

to the respondent. 

Do not ask for information beyond what the respondent 
can be expected to have. 

•> Phrase all questions as simply and clearly as possible 
because complex questions may confuse and lead to 
inaccurate answers. 

•> Social, psychological, or situational constraints require 
that you ask questions that match the respondent's ability 
to answer. 

INFORMATIONAL INTERVIEWING 

Principles of giving information 

Giviiig information from one person to another is a deceptively 
difficult and complex process, especially when this information will 
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be transmitted through several persons (Stewart, 1991; Stewart 
and Cash, 1991), Each subsequent transmission is Hkely to contain 
omissions, changes, distortions, or additions. Important qualifiers 
tend to get lost in the shuffle, with a ''maybe'' becoming a cer- 
tainty, or a tentative proposal becoming a final decision. Loss or 
distortion of information may result due to a variety of aspects in 
the physical setting: 

^ noise 

^ distance between parties 
^ lack of privacy 

^ distractions such as ringing telephones and people 
walking in and out of the area 

Many persons have difficulty remembering information re- 
ceived for various reasons: 

^ poor memory 

^ poor listening habits 

^ nervousness 

>^ poor state of health 

^ inability to comprehend figures or complex information 

Role relationships (superior to subordinate) and the relation- 
ship between interviewer and interviewee (control, inclusion, and 
affection) may inhibit information gathering and reception. 

Verbal and nonverbal transmission techniques — including 
questions, language, voice> and gestures — often deter rather than 
enhance information giving and retention. 

Too often, both parties assume that information giving was 
successful when it was not. Information overload (amount, com- 
plexity, and detail) often results in loss of critical information. A 
study of information given between physicians and patients demon- 
strated that, within few hours, 82% of patients could recall two 
items of information while only 36% could recall three or four 
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items^ 12% could recall five or six items, and only 3% could recall 
seven or more items (Ley, 1966), 

Interviewers can improve information giving, both transmis- 
sion and retention, by reinforcing the verbal presentation of the 
message in the following ways: 

^ Use written handouts to backup oral interaction. 

Present information in a systematic manner that includes 
signposts such as ^Tirst, second, third.'' 

^ Employ summaries at the beginning, middle, and end of 
the interview. 

^ Define all terms and concepts that might be 
misimderstood. 

^ Select only relevant and significant information to avoid 
overload problems. 

^ Repeat information, concepts, and key terms strategically 
throughout the interview. 

The following nonverbal aspects of the interaction can en- 
hance information giving, as well: 

^ Interviewers need to speak distinctly, and loud enough to 
be board comfortably. 

^ Pronounce all words carefully and correctly. 

^ Use oral punctuation, emphasis, and pai'^es to draw 
attention to important data, qualifiers, feelings, and 
meanings. 

^ Watch and listen for feedback to detect when 
communication is effective and when it is not. 

^ Use visual aids, such as charts, maps, diagrams, models, 
objects, and pictures. 

The old saying that ^'one picture is worth a thousand words'* is 
still around because it's true. 

The interviewer can facilitate the interview in the following 
ways: 
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^ Encourage the respondent to be an active participant 
during the interview. 

^ Welcome questions throughout the interview, not only at 
the end. 

^ Ask the intervie^jree to repeat or explain important points, 
steps, or facts to check for accuracy of transmission, 
understanding, and retention. 

^ Encourage notetaking and tape recording of interactions. 

^ Limit the number of persons through whom the 
information must pass. 

Losses, distortions, additions, and modifications are liable to 
occur each time information is passed orally from one person to an- 
other. 

PrincipleB of gathering information 

The process of gathermg information is as complex and diffi- 
cult as giving information. 

Interviewers must know the purpose or purposes of each 
interview. For instance: 

^ Do they want to elucidate, observe, discover, examine, 
challenge, or expose facts, events, personalities, 
attitudes, opinions, or actions? 

^ How do thej' intend to use the information gained? 

^ Do they want to generalize to all workers or 
particular tjrpes of workers? 

^ Or will they want to make predictions, produce a 
report or news story, prescribe a sohition or action, 
determine a cause or effect? 

'ilf Interviewers must be aware of long-range as well as 
short-range goals. The situation in which they operate 
often determines specific pxirposes, uses, and limitations 
of information-gathering interviews. 
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Interviewers must understand and follow the rules laid 
down by the organization they represent or the persons 
they plan to interview, 

^ Interviewers must be tho. ')Ughly briefed on all aspects of 
the topic. They need to knoTv the available facts, and be 
aware of possible problems and potential solutions, 
particularly solutions that have been, or are being, tried. 

'if Interviewers who are in search of information about a topic 
also need to know everything they can find out from all 
available sources of information before they enter the inter- 
view. Knowledge that can be otherwise acquired need not be 
gained from valuable and always limited interview time. 

An interviewer needs to develop an interview structure appro- 
priate to the purpose, topic, and end product. If the interview is to 
be informal, simple, and brief, an interview guide of topics and sub- 
topics may be sufficient. Journalists, for example, have tradition- 
ally operated from the simple guide of question words: who, what, 
when, where, how, and why. If the interview is to be formal, com- 
plex, and lengthy, a moderate schedule of primary and possible sec- 
ondary questions developed from the guide may be useful. If the 
interview is to be both formal, complex, and lengthy, and the inter- 
viewer desires as well to make a series of interviews as similar as 
possible, then a highly scheduled interview guide that includes all 
primary and secondary questions is called for. If the interviewer 
wants ^scientific" results from virtually identical interviews, then 
a highly scheduled, standardized interview format that includes 
both the questions and the answer options, is best. 

Interviewers must select interviewees with care. The following 
questions may be used to qualify interviewers: 

▼ Do they have the information needed? 

T Are they available to be interviewed for the length of time 
needed? 

▼ Are they willing to give the desired information? 

T Are they able to give information freely and accurately? 
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If interviewers learn as much about interviewees as possible 
prior to the interviews, they can plan ways not to be taken by sur- 
prise. Interviewees are not always cooperative; they are often 
otherwise: 

T hostile 

▼ reticent 
T emotional 

▼ evasive 
T confused 

T embarrassed 
T overly talkative 

If interviewers are going to conduct polls or surveys, they 
must determine how many persons to interview in a carefully pre- 
scribed target population that becomes a representative sample of 
the whole. Demographic characteristics that may be significant in- 
clude the follo'^ing: 

▼ age 

T education 
T sex 

▼ race 

▼ geographical backgroxmd 

▼ religion 

T occupation 
T income 
T affiliations 

Interviewers may need certain percentages, for instance, of 
male and female college graduates of different ages from both 
rural and urban areas to have a truly representative sample of in- 
terviewees from a target population. 

Selecting interviewers is as important as selecting interview- 
ees. If an interview is to be free-wheeling, and the interviewer is 
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free to probe, then the interviewer should be a keen observer, lis- 
tener, and questioner who is both patient and persistent. Role dif- 
ferences may enhance or detract from the information-gathering 
process by making the interviewee more (or less) willing, moti- 
vated, or obligated to give accurate and adequate information. At 
times it would be best for the interviewer to be superior to the in- 
terviewee (professor to student, supervisor to subordinate, presi- 
dent to vice president). At other times they need to be equals 
(student to student, teaoher to teacher, business manager to busi- 
ness manager). At other times, the interviewer needs to be subordi- 
nate to the interviewee (vice president to president, student to 
teacher, subordinate to supervisor). If the interview is to be a 
highly structured survey or poll, the interviewer needs to manifest 
the following characteristics: 

▼ someone who follows instructions and rules carefully 

T someone familiar with the prescribed questions and 
answer options 

▼ someone friendly and non-threatening 

▼ someone interested in the topic and project 

Questions are the tools used to gather information, and usu- 
ally the quality of information depends upon the selection and use 
of these tools. Less formal and structured interviews, such as jour- 
nalistic and police investigations, rely heavily on open questions 
and a variety of probing or secondary questions. Formal and struc- 
tured interviews, such as polls, surveys, and research studies, rely 
more on closed questions and questions presenting interviewees 
with standardized answer options according to which they register 
their correct age, religious affiliation, geographical location, etc.; 
give their opinions along a scale such as "strongly agree, agree, un- 
decided, disagree, strongly disagree/ 

Taking notes and recording answers are important for thor- 
ough and accurate reports. If interviewers are going to take notes, 
they should ask permission ahead of time, preserve effective com- 
munication by maintaining eye contact, and listen carefully to 
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each answer. They might use some form of shorthand (personal or 
professional) so that they can take notes quickly and maintain the 
natural flow of conversation with interviewees. Interviewers must 
not "telegraph** reactions to interviewees' answers, lest the inter- 
viewees begin to give safe and superficial answers or ones re- 
sponded to positively. If interviewers are recording answers on a 
survey form, they must understand the options and record an- 
swers accurately and clearly so that others can tabulate the an- 
swers effectively at a later time. A tape recorder is helpful if the 
interviewee permits its use, and does not withhold full disclosure 
of information for fear that the recording may be played back later 
to his or her detriment. Interviewers are wise to learn how to use 
the recorder ahead of time and place it out of the way no that it 
does not interfere with the free flow of information. 

EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWING 

When you teach a imit on the employment or selection inter- 
view, keep these three goals in mind: 

O The short-range goal is to help your students be able to 
seek and obtain good positions. 

D The intermediate-range goal is to help your students learn 
how to conduct effective employment interviews when 
they become members of organizations and sit on the 
other side of the table. 

O The long-range goal is to improve the employee selection 
process that has too long relied upon poor role models, 
experiences as applicants, and tradition. 

A imit on the selection interview cannot provide simple formu- 
las, shortcuts to success, or surefire answers to questions. Study- 
ing the strategies of the interview process, however, can prepare 
your students for the hard work of obtaining positions or selecting 
applicants, provide guidelines for conducting typical interviews, 
and introduce students to valuable resources (Arvey and Campion, 
1982). 
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The employer and the employment interview 

An employer-interviewer might well begin by carefully review- 
ing the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission's (EEOC) 
rules and regulations, constitutional amendments, federal and 
state legislative acts, and executive orders that have determined 
what constitute bona fide occupational qualifications (BFOQ). For 
most positions, written or oral inquiries that delve into a number 
of protected areas are defined as discriminatory and unlawful 
(Shaeffer, 1975; Siegel, 1989; Bloom and Prien, 1989; Newman, 



1989): 




/ 


sex 


/ 


race 


/ 


color 


/ 


physical appesurance 


/ 


age 


/ 


national origin 


/ 


citizenship 


/ 


ethnic identity 


/ 


religious obligations 


/ 


political opinion 


/ 


handicaps 


/ 


military record. 



Recognized BFOQs are defined to be the following topics; 

/ work and work-related experiences 
/ education 
/ training 
/ skills 

/ physical attributes 

/ work-related personality traits. 

These two simple guidelines can prevent interviewers from 
asking unlawful questions: 
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#1: Do not treat female, handicapped, or ethnic minority 
applicants differently from others. 

#2: Do not ask questions of anyone that you would not ask of 
everyone. 

Determine the exact nature and qualifications of each position 
to be filled^ Many organizations develop ^'applicant profiles" of 
ideal applicants for various positions. A profile may originate from 
a competency model of traits and skills, and be determined by re- 
search on individuals who have done the job welL Some organiza- 
tions use a Ibehavior-based selection technique" to match 
apphcants with the applicant profile. These four principles under- 
line this technique: 

(1) Behavior that is observable can be traced. 

(2) Behavior that is not seen can be probed for through 
careful questioning. 

(3) The best predictor of futiire behavior is past behavior* 

(4) Job-related behavior in the interview is a good predictor of 
future job performance. (Dalessio and Imada, 1984; Daly, 
Richmond, and Leth, 1979; Savage, 1985; Schneider- 
Jenkins and Carr-Rufino, 1985)* 

Interviewers need to select and prepare carefully all materials 
that they will use during the selection process. These materials in- 
clude the following: 

# application forms 

# standar'iized tests (aptitude, personality, honesty) 

# evaluation forms 

These materials must meet EEOC guidelines, and they must 
invite the information needed to make appropriate decisions 
(Siegel, 1980); above all, tests and forms serve to obtain informa- 
tion that cannot be obtained dinging interviews. 

The selection process typically progresses through these three 
stages: 
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Step one: 

Interviewers review information on each applicant prior 
to the interview, evaluate the results of any tests taken, 
check responses on the application form: 

* Reread the application letter. 

* Review the resimie for what it does and does not 
include. 

* Contact references if appropriate . 

* Read letters of recommendation carefully. (Applicants 
seek out persons who will write glowing letters and 
are unlikely to make negative comments.) 

Step two: 

Effective interviewers structure the interview carefully 
(Tenglerand Jablin, 1983; Buckingham, 1985; Orpen, 
1985 Axtmann and Jablin, 1986), by doing the following: 

* Create an informal, relaxed atmosphere with an open- 
ing that establishes rapport and orients the applicant. 

* Begin with open-ended, easy-to-answer questions that 
get the interviewee talking and into the flow of the 
interview. 

* Avoid questions that violate EEOC laws and 
regulations. 

•* Avoid questions that do the following: 
^ can be answered yes or no 

* lead the interviewee to respond the way the 
interviewee thinks the interviewer prefers 

* repeat questions asked on the application form 

* are double-barrelled and cover more than one 
area of inquiry 

^ contain evaluative responses that may negatively 
affect answers to future questions 

Effective interviewers listen and probe into answers before 
going to the next primary question. 
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Interviewers ought to ask two preliminary questions before they 
begin giving detailed information to the interviewee. These general 
questions are as follows: *What do you know about our organization?" 
and ''What do you know about this position?*" These questions allow 
interviewers to determine whether applicants have done their home- 
work, and they give the interviewee a chance to speak up. Moreover, 
these questions elicit what information applicants already have so 
that the limited time allotted for interviews need not be wasted in re- 
dundancy. Following these preliminary questions and answers, the 
interviewer can fill in further information on the position and organi- 
zation. Interviewers should always allow adequate time for appli- 
cants to ask questions. Applicant questions not only help the 
applicant gain insights into the position and organization but also 
they help the employer to assess the appUcant's interests, maturity, 
intelligence, and preparation. A good interviewer closes on a positive 
note and informs the interviewee when a decision will be made. 

Step three: 

Interviewers should evaluate applicants as soon as the 
interview ends while answers, questions, and impressions 
are fresh in their minds. Many organizations provide 
evaluation forms with open and closed questions to help 
standardize the post-interview evaluation process. 

Here are a few do's and don'ts for employer/mterviewers: 

* Follow the Golden Rule: "Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you.** 

^ Let the applicant do the talking. 

* Remember that two ap'ilicants are always present in an 
interview, the real person and the make-believe person 
who is trying to look and act his or her best to obtain a 
good position. 

* Listen, and probe into answers. 

* Remember that the interview is likely to be a major event 
for the applicant even though it may be routine and 
somewhat boring for the interviewer* 
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The applicant and the employment interview 

Before the job interview takes place^ applicants need to pre- 
pare themselves in the following ways: 

(1) *Know thyself," as Socrates said* 

(2) Do their homework* 

(3) Get the paperwork ready* 

Applicants need to begin the position-seekin^; process with a 
thorough self-analysis, for they cannot determine whether either 
general or specific positions are best for them, or answer questions 
insightfully, if they do not know themselves. Innocent-sounding 
questions such as Tell me about yourself!" ''Where do you hope to 
be five years from now?" and *What interests you most about this 
position/our organization?" are difficult to answer, and they re- 
quire an ability to relate one's own realities to those of the job. As 
applicants look inside themselves, these questions turn up useful 
answers (Einhom, 1977; Hutchinson and Spooner; Stewart, 1991): 

* What are my personality, intellectual, commimicative, 
educational, and professional strengths and weaknesses? 

* What are my accomplishments and failures? 

* What are my professional interests and disinterests? 

^ What do I want in a position and organization? 

^ What are my most valued needs as a professional and 
human being? 

* Why did I attend my schooL^.and study my best subjects...? 

^ What did I like most and least about my former position? 

Successful applicants do their homework so that they can iden- 
tify with the desired job, position, and organization. They learn 
everything they can about their field of employment: 

* history 

* developments 

* trends 
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^ leaders 
^ problems 

^ education/training requirements 

They discover everything they can about the organizations for 
which they are applying to work: 

^ products and services (new and old) 
^ locations of plants 
^ ofRicei 
^ divisions 

^ expansion or merger plans 
^ reputation 
^ history 
^ competitors 
^ financial status 

They learn everything they can about the position for which 
they are applying: 





responsibilities and duties 




expectations 




required experiences 




necessary personal characteristics 




type of supervision 




italary range 




advancement potential 




job security 


* 


relocation possibilities and probabilities 


* 


location 




starting date 



Knowing too little about the organization and position is a 
major common mistake of applicants. Savvy applicants keep up 
with current events, particularly ones related to their professional 
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intereBts ApplicantB need to find out ^oHime by reading anrf' 

to^kmg w,th experienced employers and applicants I^^^^^^ 
happens in "typical" interviews. u'wnat 

manatlZ^'""';!*"''™"' """^^f"' »PP«»-ts typically 
manifested those characteristics in common: 

■ showed knowledge of the organization and position 

■ exhibited interest in, and approval of, both the position 
and organization 

■ had well-defined career goals consistent with th- 
organization's interests 

g«afrf °^„T 'rr' '^'^ with 
^1 aTh ,° Bradley, and Baird 

rrpi^tn"" ' """"^'^'^'^^^•^"--'^ap^'- 
rnri^^rhZyrirte^S^t'rt^^^^^ 

f ^yare inierestedj that are best suited to thpm «f 

oTr:str'^"*^''"^-°'«--i°^-'."^di^eXes 

chronological (curriculum vitae) 
job skills, work experience 
job-specific goals 

- «-«««-ohronology(mostrecentemploymentlistedfirst) 
Rules for resume writing include the following: 

°* naat, blocked, one page, and not crowded 

- «>mplete name, addresses, and telephone numbers at the top 
<^ a clear and specific career objective 

°* ^^PhaBis on relevant, position-specific education 

experiences, and abilities 
°* clear signals that applicants are "doers" who are readv to 

enter theworkfor^e or profession cnergeticalir 
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Applicants are set for the interview stage of the job search 
only after conducting a thorough job search. This effort may in- 
clude the following: 

^ sending out dozens of resumes and letters 

s using appropriate placement services (school or 
professional) 

® applying for positions published in newspapers and 
professional publications 

@ contacting friends and acquaintances through personal 
networks 

An applicant, under no circumstances whatsoever, should ar- 
rive late for an interview. A little ahead of time, but not too early, 
is best. Applicants need to be self-confident to avoid the self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy: knew I was going to fail, and I did." Applicants 
should dress neatly and appropriately; applicants need to be well 
groomed (unless the job is one in which it's a plas to look scruffy); 
applicants need to be courteous to all people they meet; the obnox- 
ious person in the elevator may be the interviewer. 

The first few minutes of the interview are crucial. (Zunin and 
Zunin, 1975). A good or bad first impression may affect the remain- 
der of the interview positively or negatively. Here's how to get 
started: 

^ Use a firm but not crushing handshake 

* Maintain good eye-contact, but without staring the 
interviewer down 

* Smile! 

* Be an active participant in the conversation 

* Answer questions directly and thoroughly, but without 
rambling. 

The sooner the applicants begin talking, the sooner they 
will relax. 
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During the body of the interview, here's how successful appli- 
cants can keep things moving in the right direction (Einhom, 1981): 

* Focus on your actions, answers, and questions • 

* Be alive and dynamic! 

i(c Be interested and show it. 

* listen carefully to questions before answering. 

* Think while phrasing answers . 

i€ Answer questions thoroughly and to the point. 

* Be honest in everything you say. 

* Do not undersell or oversell yourself, your experiences, or 
your education. 

it Use good grammar, intelligent language, and appropriate 
professional jargon in answers. 

* Pause to give yourself time to think through responses to 
tough or tricky questions. 

if Refrain from delivering phony or canned answers to 
common questions. (Most experienced interviewers will 
see through these and nail applicants with probing 
questions.) 

* Provide evidence for all claims you make. 

it Do not rely only on personal experiences, but instead, use 
a variety of evidence in proof of claims, such as the 
following: 

t^/ factual and hypothetical illustrations 
it statistics 
it comparisons 
it contrasts 

it testimonies from past and current employers 

* Accept responsibility for past actions or inactions. 

* Give explanations rather than excuses. 

it Cite compensating strengths for apparent weaknesses. 
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* Never bad-mouth or reveal confidential information about 
a current or former employer. 

* Appear to be ''doers'* with well-defined goals and interests. 

* Without lying, do not admit to weakness: Find the 
strength in a supposed weakness, instead. 

Successful applicants respond to unlawful questions cautious- 
ly. (Stewart and Cash, 1991; Wilson and Goodall, 1991) First, they 
ask themselves these questions: 

H How serious is the violation? 

H How much do I want or need this position? 

U How representative of the organization is this 
interviewer? 

H Did the interviewer seem to intend something untoward 
with the question (Is it a trick)? 

Second, applicants select appropriate response strategies: 

H If the violation is very serious, they may tactfully refuse to 
answer, with or without giving a reason for doing so. They 
may, for example, say that the information asked for is 
personal rather than professional. (Tactful refusals are 
very difficult in the employer-applicant relationship, 
because employers are likely to see any refusal as tactless 
and rude.) 

H Applicants may inquire tactfully as to why the 

interviewer wants or needs this information for this 
position. 

It Applicants may answer unlawful questions directly but 
briefly, and hope that employers will get back to lawful 
questions. 

K Applicants may attempt to neutralize the interviewer s 
concern: *'If either my spouse or I were offered a transfer, 
we would have to discuss the pros and cons before making 
a decision." 
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H Applicants may attempt to take advantage of the question 
by explaining, for instance, how a woman, a man over 
fifty, or an African- American would be best in this 
position. 

Well-informed applicants come to employment interviews pre- 
pared to ask questions* Having no questions, or having too few 
questions, is a major common mistake of applicants. Successful ap- 
plicants ask specific questions across a wide variety of areas, and 
they use nil o/'the time allotted them. Guidelines for intelligent 
questioning of the interviewer include the following: 

I Phrase all questions carefully and open-ended. 

I Avoid the ''me . . . me . . . me . • complex in which all 
questions pertain to what the employee will get out of the 
position. (The employe: hopes that the applicant will 
contribute something to the organization.) 

I Ask well-informed, mature questions. (Do not ask, for 
instance, "Got any benefits?" If the applicant's primary 
concerns seem to be salary, vacation time, and early 
retirement, the applicant is unlikely to become an 
employee.) 

Because employers assume that applicants order questions in 
their hierarchy of importance, never ask about salary or benefits 
early in questioning the employer. 

As the interview comes to a close, applicants would be W7se to 
remember that "It's not over till it's over," and that means when in- 
terviewer and interviewee are out of sight and sound of one an- 
other. Be careful of every action and word; the interviewer is likely 
to take note of every detail. Applicants may play an active role in 
closing the interview by expressing, if appropriate, interest in the 
position and organization. It s never wrong for applicants to let a 
prospective employer know that they want the job. Appropriate 
eagerness is appealing to employers. Applicants may ask to know 
what happens next, and when, and what they are to do, and whom 
they may contact if they do not hear by the stated deadline. 
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Always write a follow-up letter. Follow-up letters are much 
more than mere courtt^sy; a follow-up letter helps keep your name 
and face in the interviewer's mind, A follow-up letter provides yet 
another opportunity to express interest in the position and organi- 
zation^ and it is the right way to make known any additional, perti- 
nent, or late-breaking information. 

Applicants must not expeci. inunediate decisions, or make 
pests of themselves by contacting interviewers or organizations. 
Debriefing is a must after each interview. Applicants should ask 
themselves these qusestions: 

«y Wliatdidldowell? 
«p Wl\at did I do poorly? 

How might I have prepared better? 

Which questions posed difficulty for me? 

How appropriate and sufficient were my questions? 

w About what information did I not get to make an informed 
decision concerning this position and organization? 

«y What might I do differently next time? 

Never turn down a chance to interview for a job. Job appli- 
cants learn something new about themselves during every job 
interview. 



PRACTICAL EXERCISES: 
MAKING STUDENTS AWARE OF THEIR 
INVOLVEMENT IN INTERVIEWS 

The following sets of practical exercises have been designed 
with your students in mind. Each exercise is addressed directly to 
your students, and each is arranged on the page for the sake of 
clarity of understanding and ease of use. Feel free to photocopy 
these exercises and distribute them to your students for use both 
in and outside of class. 
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8et1. 

BECOMING AWARE OF YOUR INVOLVEMENT IN INTERVIEWS 

Exercise 1.1: Tm an Interviewer and Didn't Know It. 

Objective: 

To demonstrate your day-to-day involvement in a variety 
of interviewing situations. 

Activity: 

Keep a detailed log of your one-to-one communication 
experiences during a seven-day period. Distinguish 
between interviewing and noninterviewing two-person 
conversations. Include notations on the following: 

^ the type of each interview 

^ its purpose, its duration 

» which role you played (interviewer or interviewee) 
^ techniques used by each party, problems encountered 
^ outcome 
Discussion: 

* How were the several interviewing and non-interviewing 
two-person conversations similar and different? 

* Were you more often the interviewer or the interviewee? 

* How difficult was it to distinguish between interviewing 
and noninterviewing situations? 

^ Which types of interviews did you experience? 

^ How were the purposes of various types of interviews 
similar and different? 

* How long were the longest and shortest interviews? 

* In which situations were you the interviewer? 

* In which situations were you the intei^iewee? 

* Which role did you enjoy most? 

* Which techniques did parties use in various interviewing 
situations? 
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* How did differing situations seem to affect the techniques 
employed? 

* What problems did you encoxmter, and how did you 
handle them? 

Variation'. 

Keep a detailed log of all communication experiences 
encountered during a seven-day period, keeping track of 
the following: interviewing and noninterviewing 
two-person conversations, small groups, public speaking, 
and written communications. Compare and contrast the 
types of comm\mication experiences with respect to 
purpose, duration, roles of participants, techniques used, 
and problems encountered. 
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Exercise 1.2: Person-to^'ereon in the Maes Media 

Objective: 

To make you aware of the ways in which you are 
informed, persuaded, challenged, and entertained through 
mass-media interviews. 

Activity. 

Keep a log of televised interviewing situations that you 
watch during a seven-day period. Make at least one 
observation during each hour of the television day: 7:00 
a.m. to midnight. Differentiate between interviewing and 
non-interviewing two-person conversations. Note time of 
day, type of program (news, talk show, commercial 
message, dramatic production, soap operas, comedy, 
variety show), type of interview, apparent purposes of the 
interview, special interviewing techniques used. 

Discussion: 

♦ What problems did you encounter in differentiating 
between interviewing and non-interviewing situations? 

♦ What types of interviewing were observed? 

♦ What were the apparent and not-so-apparent purposes of 
interviews? 

♦ What unusual interviewing techniques did you observe? 

♦ How were type of interviews, frequency of interviews, 
interviewing purposes, and interviewing techniques 
affected by time of day and type of program? 

♦ How realistic were the interviews portrayed in dramas, 
comedies, and soap operas? 

♦ How would you react to the statement: ''The electronic 
medium is little more than televised dyadic 
communication?'^ 
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Variation: 

» Keep a log of interviewing situations. 

e> Observe in all mass media (radio, television, film, print) 

during a seven-day period, 
o> Compare and contrast the types, uses, and techniques of 

interviews employed by the different media. 
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Exercise 1.3: To Interview or Not to Interview? 

Objective: 

To make you aware of the ways to use interviews or other 
methods (qi^estiomiaires, reading, observation) to gather 
information. 

Activity: 

In class, pick two or three current issues. Choose one of 
the issues picked, and develop a series of questions 
designed to discover people's attitudes toward, and 
knowledge about, the issue. Design a series of questions to 
represent a variety of question types. Give a copy of these 
questions to a friend, neighbor, or parent to answer in 
writing without your being present. Use a second copy of 
these questions in a face-to-face interview with a friend, 
neighbor, or parent. Take a copy of these questions to the 
library and seek answers to them in magazines, 
newspapers, books, and reference sources. 

Discussion: 

♦ How thorough and insightful were answers obtained 
through the written responses? 

^ How thorough and insightful were answers obtained 
through the interviews? 

♦ How thorough and insightful were answers obtained 
through the library research? 

♦ What were the advantages and disadvantages of the 
interview approach to gathering information? 

♦ When and why should we rely on the interview for 
gathering information and discovering attitudes? 

♦ Under what circumstances WDuld it be unnecessary to 
seek written answers, interview answers, or library 
answers? 
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Set 2. 

LEARNING THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERVIEWING 

Exercise 2.1: What Did the Interviewer/Interviewee Say 
without Saying It? 

Objective. 

Your opportunity to observe all facets of nonverbal 
conununication in interviews: silence, voice, eye contact, 
gestures, facial expressions, head movements, body 
movements, posture, and seating arrangement. 

Exercise 

Two students will demonstrate a five-minute information- 
giving interview. The two students will leave the 
classroom for a few minutes. While they are gone, place 
two chairs several feet apart in the center or front of the 
room. Tell the remaining students to observe all 
nonverbal communication that takes place, beginning 
with the way the interview parties arrange their chairs, 
and ending when they close the interview. Call the 
interview party back into the room, and let the interview 
proceed. During the interview, student A will explain in 
detail his or her hobby or a favorite game to student B. 

Discussion 

Engage in class discussion of the following questions: 
^ How did the interview parties arrange their chairs? 

* How did arrangement affect the interview? 

* How did nonverbal communication aid in opening the 
interview? 

* How did the interviewer use nonverbal communication to 
explain the hobby or game? 

* What aspects of the hobby or game were explained solely 
through nonverbal communication? 
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♦ How did the interviewee use nonverbal communication to 
show interest^ to raise questions^ to show understanding, 
to express puzzlement? 

♦ How did nonverbal communication complement verbal 
communication? (For example, showing two fingers when 
saying'' two. 

♦ How did nonverbal communication substitute for verbal 
communication? (For example, a nod instead of a verbal 
"yes.'^ 

♦ How did both parties use nonverbal communication to 
close the interview? 

♦ How did nonverbal cues precede verbal cues in signaling 
that the closing was commencing? 

^ Which means of nonverbal commimication did student 
observers note most: silence, voice, eye contact, gestures, 
facial expressions, head movements, body movements, 
posture, seating arrangement? What does this tell us 
about the role of nonverbal commimication in interviews? 
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Exerci88 2.2: What If We Don't Speak the Same Language? 

Objective 

To provide st^ dents with experiences in getting over 
language barriers during information-giving interviews 
such as those between a doctor and patient or an expert 
consultant and clients In an information-giving interview, 
the interviewer is the knowledgeable one who must 
ascertain through appropriate interviewing techniques 
whether technical, possibly jargon-laden, information is 
being received by the less- well-informed interviewee* 

Exercise 

Divide students into pairs according to their levels of 
knowledge about a technical or complicated hobby, game, 
process, procedure, or occupation. The interviewer should 
be an expert on the topic, and the interviewee should know 
little or nothing about the topic. The interviewer will have 
five-to-seven minutes to explain the hobby, game, process, 
procedure, or occupation as clearly and completely as 
possible* At the end of the interviews, interviewees reveal 
their knowledge and understanding of the topic through 
oral or written reports. 

Discussion 

Discuss the following questions as a group: How did 
interviewers and interviewees try to handle potentially 
difHcult language situations: technical jargon, 
ambiguities, unusual uses of common words, seldom used 
words, similar sounding words with different meanings? 

♦ How successful were they? 

* How did language barriers affect the ability of the 
interviewers to transmit information accurately and 
thoroughly? 

^ How did language barriers affect the ability of the 
interviewees to receive and report information 
accurately and thoroughly? 
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* How can we account for the failures of interview 
parties to eliminate language barriers? 

Variation 

Have each student contact a person not connected with 
the class. This person should have expertise in a hobby ^ 
game^ process^ procedure or occupation that the student 
would like to learn more about. Students write reports 
containing the information they receive. Important 
by-products of this variation are experiences in the ''real 
world,'' contacts with experts in a variety of topics, and 
valuable knowledge of occupations and topics. 
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Exercise 2.3: My View Is Not Your View. 

Objective 

To illustrate how each person's physical and psychological 
makeup, geographical background, and experiences affect 
frames of reference and stereotypes — ways of viewing 
people, places, things, events, and ideas. 

Exercise 

Ask your students to take a piece of paper and pencil, and 
prepare to write down the first meaning or image that 
comes to mind upon hearing a series of words or phrases. 
First, give a series of single words such as "game," "large 
city," "sail," and "bowl." Pause between words to give 
students time to write what first comes to mind. Do not 
explain or repeat words. Second, give a series of 
descriptions such as "British banker," " female physical 
education major," "medical doctor," ^elementary school 
teacher," "Midwest farmer," "college professor," and 
" Southern politician." Pause long enough between 
descriptive phrases to give students time to describe in 
detail the images that come to mind. Third, taking one 
word or phrase at a time, have each student relate what 
came to mind upon hearing the word or phrase. 

Discussion 

Discuss these questions together: 

^ How did meanings and images vary from student to 
student? 

♦ Why did specific meanings and images come to mind? 

♦ How were meanings and images affected by different 
peoples' age, sex, race, ethnic group, religion, family 
background, geographical background, hobbies, 
beliefs, attitudes, and experiences? 

♦ How did people assign meanings to different words 
that sound the same? (For example "sail" and "sale," 
"bowl" and "bowl.") 
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♦ How did people interpret words with the same 
spelling and sound such as ^owV (soup bowl, bowling 
ball, and football bowl game)? 

♦ How might these different images and meanings 
a^ect interviews? 

♦ How can interviewers and interviewees eliminate or 
minimize these communication problems? 
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Exercistt 2.4: Old You Hear That? 

Objective 

To make students aware of listening problems and how 
they affect interviews. 

Exercise 

Select several controversial topics, one for each class 
period^ and assign, or have four or five students volunteer 
as, interviewers for each period. Interviewers are to 
discover everything they can in five-to-seven minutes 
about the interviewee's attitudes and beliefs concerning 
the controversy. The interviewee (dep:-pding on the age 
and sophistication of your students you may want to play 
the part of the interviewee) should take a polar position 
on the controversy, insert an occasional invective or 
strongly worded statement, and maintain a serious 
attitude toward the topic and interview. Interviewers 
should enter the room one at a time so that interviews 
will not be affected by prior student interviews. 
Tape-record each interview. After each interview, the 
interviewer writes a report on what he or she heard 
during the interview. The interviewer then listens to the 
tape recording and compares his or her recollection with 
what actually transpired. 

Discussion 

Discuss thesb questions in class: 

♦ Which approaches to listening dominated the 
interviews: comprehension, empathy, or judgment? 

♦ How did selection of listening approach or approaches 
affect the quantity, quality, and accuracy of 
information recalled? 

♦ How can students account for listening problems? 

♦ How did their pre-interview positions on the 
controverjies affect listening? 
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* How did the interviewee's use of invective or strongly 
worded statements affect listening? 

* What recommendations do students have to improve 
listening during interviews? 
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Exercise 2.5: How Do I Start Thie Thing? 

Objective 

To intf'oduce students to the functions and types of 
openings in interviews. 

Exercise 

Review the functions of openings: to establish rapport^ to 
orient interviewees, and to establish role relationships. 
Review opening techniques, and emphasize that two or 
more techniques are often combined in effective openings. 
Divide the class into groups of three or four, and provide 
each group with a different hypothetical setting, such as 
these: 

1. You are to take part in an interview on October 12, 
but two highly important, time-consuming projects in 
other courses will make it very difficult to prepare 
adequately for the interview. Yoxir job is to convince 
your interviewing-course instructor to postpone your 
interview. 

2. You need to have a course assignment clarified, but 
you have arrived at your instructor's office just ten 
minutes before another course is to begin. 

3. You are conducting a door-to-door survey of student 
attitudes toward final examinations. The interviews 
are taking place in a residence hall. 

Each student prepares an opening for the hypothetical 
setting assigned. At the beginning of the class period, the 
interviewers leave the room. Then one interviewer at a 
time reenters the room, and he or she proceeds until the 
interview opening is completed. When all the openings are 
complete for a given setting, as a class discuss the various 
opening techniques and combinations employed and how 
they were appropriate or inappropriate for the setting. 
Proceed to the next hypothetical setting, send the 
interviewers out of the room, and repeat the process, 
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Discussion 

As a class^ ponder the following questions: 

♦ Which opening techniques and combinations did the 
interviewers use? 

# Which techniques were dictated by each setting? 

* Which techniques and combinations appeared to be 
most effective? 

# Which were least effective? 

* Which techniques were not employed? 

# What explanations do the interviewers offer for not 
using this or that technique? 

* What roles did nonverbal communication play in the 
openings? 

♦ How did the interviewers try to involve interviewees 
in the openings? 
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Exercise 2.6: What Comes in Between? 

Objective 

To make students aware of question patterns and 
structural patterns employed in interviews. 

Exercise 

Select several sample interviews representing a variety of 
situations: 

• a survey interview 

• an employment interview 

• a journalistic interview 

• a coimseling interview 

• a sales interview 

• an appraisal interview 

(A) Have your students determine the role(s) that questions 
played in the interviews. If the role(s) was major, see if 
students can identify one or more question patterns such 
as funnel sequence, inverted funnel sequence, tunnel 
sequence, and quintamensional design. 

(B) Divide each interview into major divisions: opening, body, 
closing. Have your students determine the approximate 
amount of time and proportion devoted to each division. 

(C) Consider the proportions within the interview of each 
division. If possible, divide the body of the interview into 
meaningful parts. Have your students ouggest alternative 
sequences, divisions, and parts for each interview. 

Discussion 

Think together about the following: 

• Which question sequences were used? 

• What difficulties were encountered in identifying 
sequences? 

• How did the interview situation (counseling, 
emplojrment, appraisal, survey, sales, journalistic) 
influence the selection and nature of sequences? 
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^ What difficulties were encountered in dividing 
interviews into opening, body, and closing? 

♦ How did the interview situation affect the amount of 
time devoted to each division? 

^ How did the proportions of the divisions affect the 
whole interview? 

♦ How might interviewers have structured their 
interviews differently? 

♦ More effectively? 



Practical Exercises 
Exercise 2.7: How Do I Close This Thing? 

Objective 

To introduce students to the functions and techniques of 
closing interviews. 

Exercise 

Review the functions of closings: 

» to summarize findings, agreements, and solutions 

^ to maintain rapport established during the interview 

^ to make a final appead 

®^ to reveal what happens next 

«> to prepare the way for future contacts 

Review closing techniques and how they may be 
combined. Divide the class into groups of three or four, 
and provide each group with a hypothetical interviewing 
situation such as the following: 

1. You have been trying to convince your interviewing 
instructor to postpone your scheduled interview 
because of t wo highly important and time-consuming 
projects in other courses that will make it difficult to 
prepare adequately for the interview. The decision is 
to try to swap dates with someone else in the class. 

2. You wanted a course assignment clarified, but you 
arrived at your instructor's office just ten minutes 
before the start of another course. You are told that 
the assignment cannot be discussed at this time. 

3. You are conducting a door-to-door survey of student 
attitudes toward final examinations. You now have 
the information you want from a student. 
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Each student prepares a closing for a speciHc 
hypothetical situation. At the beginning of the class 
period, interviewers leave the room, and then reenter 
one at a time to proceed with a closing. When all 
closings are completed for a particular hypothetical 
situation, discuss the various closing techniques and 
combinations employed. Proceed to the next 
hypothetical situation, send the interviewers from the 
room, and repeat the process. 

Discussion 

^ Which closing techniques and combinations did 
interviewers use? 

* Which techniques were dictated by the situation? 

* Which techniques and combinations were most effective? 

* How can the class account for techniques not employed? 

* What roles did nonverbal communication play in closings? 

* How did interviewers involve interviewees in closings? 
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Exercise 2.8: Whet Kind off Question Was That? 

Objective 

To aid students in learning the types and uses of 
questions. 

Exercise 

Prepare a list of twenty unrelated questions such as these: 

» Tell me about yourself. 

» You like close detail work, don't you? 

» Why do you think that happened? 

«> Goon... 

» How old is your car? 

» Is there anything else I should know before today s 
meeting? 

o> Did you vote in the last presi lential election? 

» Are you saying that you regret having changed jobs? 

» Tell me more about your program in industrial 
engineering. 

» What do you see in that jerk? 

Have students identify each question according to these 
categories: 

^ open or closed 

o> primary or secondary 

^ neutral or leading 

o> possibly of a sp?^cial type 

# bipolar, reflective probe 

• mirror 

# loaded 

• clearinghouse probe 

• informational probe 

# nudging probe 
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Discuss how different contexts and situations tend to change 
the ways in which each question is identified. Have students alter 
quebtions vorbally and nonverbally to change them from open to 
closed, primary to secondary, nr utral to leading, and so on. For in- 
stance, students can change the second question from "leading'' to 
^'neutrar by asking, ^'Do you like close detail work?** Students can 
change the third question from a neutral nudging probe to a lead- 
ing question by altering the way it is intoned: ^'Go on!" Finally, 
have students give reasons why an interviewer might use each 
type of question on the list. 

Discussion 

Engage in class discussions of the following questions: 

* Which questions were most difficult to identify? 

* What were the easiest means of altering questions, 
and what does this ease tell us about the pitfalls of 
asking questions? 

* How can we tell when a question is a neutral 
reflective or mirror question, and not a leading 
question? 

^ What does this exercise reveal about use of bipolar 
questions, leading questions, and highly closed 
questions? 
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Exercise 2.9: Formulate a Good Probing Question. 

Objective 

To aid students in detecting what is wrong with a 
response, and constructing an appropriate probing or 
secondary question. 

Exercise 

FVepare a series of questions and answers that require 
students to ask probing or secondary questions. For 
example, an answer may be incomplete, vague, 
superficial, inaccurate, suggestible, or off-target. Or the 
question may elicit no response. Include questions and 
responses such as these: 

1. Interviewer: If the election were being held today, for 
whom would you vote? 

Interviewee: Oh, I don't know. 

Interviewer: 

2. Interviewer: How did you like the play? 
Interviewee: At first it was rather boring. 
Interviewer: 

3. Interviewer: How do you feel about OSHA? 
Interviewee: (no response) 
Interviewer: 

4. Interviewer: What were your favorite subjects in high 
school? 

Interviewee: Algebra. 
Interviewer: 

5. Interviewer: When did you start to work for us? 
Interviewee: April 31, 1987. 

Interviewer: 

First, have students identify the problem(s) with each 
answer. Then have studen^ 3 provide appropriate 
secondary or probing questions. Do not allow students to 
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ask new primary questions even if they are related to the 
initial interchange. They must phrase ^ aestions that 
would obtain the information originally asked for. 

Discussion 

Discuss the questions in class: 

♦ What is wrong with each answer? 

♦ Is the problem the fault of the interviewer or 
interviewee? 

♦ In what ways can this problem be attacked so that the 
desired information can be attained? 

♦ How might an interviewee respond to each proposed 
secondary question? 

♦ What new problems might proposed secondary 
questions create? 
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Exercise 2.10: What's Wrong With This Question? 

Objective 

To aid students in understanding and applying the 
criteria for question phrasing and usage. 

Exercise 

Rrepare a list of unrelated questions, and provide 
information concerning the interview situation and 
location of the question during the interview. Here are 
five: 

1. Are you familiar with the philosophical principles of 
the NRA? [first question in an on-the-street broadcast 
interview about the National Rifle Association and 
gun control] 

2. That wasn't a good reason to quit a job, was it? [a 
probing question in an employment interview] 

3. What is your definition of ^euthanasia?" What comes 
to mind when you hear euthanasia mentioned? [first 
two questions in an attitude survey on euthanasia] 

4. What are your reactions to the murder case now going 
on in Boston? [question during an interview on capital 
punishment] 

5. How often do you obey highway speed limits? (a) most 
of the time (b) when conveniem (c) seldom [question 
on a survey of driving habits] 

Have students identify what is wror g with each question, 
and recommend ways for the question to be altered to 
meet criteria for question wording and selection. For 
instance, the first question assumes that the respondent 
knows what the letters NRA stand for, and what 
^philosophical principles'* means for any organization. It 
also asks for a simple yes or no ansv/er that would reveal 
nothing about the extent of the respondent's familiarity 
with the NRA or its philosophy. 
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Discussion 

Discuss the interview issues regarding all questions: 

* Which criteria does each question fail to satisfy? 

* What problems might occur because of these 
weaknesses: inaccurate data, false assumptions, 
biased answers, meaningless generalizations, loss of 
respondent motivation? 

* How can these weaknesses be corrected? 

* How do interviewing situation and location of the 
question in the interview affect the phrasing and use 
of questions? 



Practical Exercises 
Exercise 2.11: Watch Out For That Pitfall! 

Objective 

To make students aware of common question pitfalls and 
how to avoid them. 

Exercise 

Formulate a series of unrelated questions that exhibit a 
common question pitfall: bipolar trap, open-to-closed 
switch, double-barrelled, leading push, and guessing 
game. Here are some examples: 

1. Tell me about yourself, your family, and future plans. 

2. Do you think the accident happened because of wet 
pavement? 

3. Tell me about your interests. Do you like sports? 

4. Don't you think it's time to make up your mind? 

5. Did you like the field trip? 

Have students identify the pitfall(s) that each question 
illustrates, and rephrase it to make it a good question. 
Warn students to avoid digging a new pitfall when 
rephrasing a question. For example, a bipolar trap 
question can become a leading push. 

Discussion 

Discuss your results at rephrasing questions: 

* Which pitfall does each question illustrate? 

* Fow c«n each be altered to eliminate the pitfall 
without falling into another? 

* How easy is it to detect common question pitfalls? 

* Why are these called pitfalls? 

* What problems do they pose for interviewers? 

* What problems do they pose for interviewees? 

* How can we avoid common question pitfalls? 
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Set 3. 

PRACTICING INTERVIEWING SKILLS 

Exercise 3.1: Ice-breaker Interviews 

Objective 

To provide students with simple, non-stressful 
experiences that allow them to conduct a total interview: 
opening^ questions^ responses, and closing* 

Exercise 

Divide the class into trios, designating one student in each 
trio as interviewer, one as interviewee, and one as 
obsej^'er» Interviewers will have five minutes to discover 
everything they can about their interviewees: 





education 




family 


e> 


hobbies 


e> 


interests 


e> 


academic majors 




courses they are taking 




future plans 



Interviewees will respond as th< ^,ee fit. Observers are to 
note the following: 



89> 


how the interviews were started and ended 


e> 


questions asked 




question sequences 


& 


question pitfalls 


c» 


answers given 


e> 


role switches 


e> 


listening skills 




and nonverbal commimication 



At the end of four-and-one-half minutes, tell interviewers 
they have thirty seconds to close their interviews. Begin 
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round two immediately, having students within each trio 
exchange roles* At the end of another five minutes, begin 
round three with students exchanging roles once more. 
Discussion: 

Review the interviews together: 

* How did interviewers begin and end interviews? 

* What may have accounted for different opening and 
closing techniques? 

* What topics dominated these interviews, and how can 
we account for this? 

* How did lack of preparation and interviewing 
experience affect intendews? 

* If these had been carefully planned interviews, what 
might interviewers have done differently to make 
them more effective? 

* Were there communication breakdowns? If so, what 
were possible causes? 

* How were questions and answers communicated 
nonverbally? 

* What listening approaches dominated tliese 
interviews? 

* How effectively did each party listen to questions and 
answers? 
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Exercise 3.2: The Difficulties of Transmitting Information 

Objective 

To make students aware of the difficulties encountered 
when transmitting information through interviews. 

Exercise 

Compose three paragraphs that deal with an event, place, 
or person; or have your students compose them. Include 
names^ dates, statistics, and other facts in every 
paragraph. 

At the beginning of this exercise, ask for volunteers or 
select four or five students, and send them out of the 
room. Give copies of one of the paragraphs to each of the 
remaining students. Tell them to record what happens to 
the information in the paragraph as it is passed orally 
from meir '^ry to memory, from student to succeeding 
student. 

Bring in the first person, and read aloud the short 
paragraph. No questions or repetitions are allowed. When 
you have read the paragraph, bring in a second student, 
and explain that he or she will receive a brief message 
from the first student and will then pass the information 
on the the next student. Continue the exercise until the 
last student transmits the message to the class. 

Discuss what happened tc the message. 

Using a second paragraph, select another four or five 
students, and give copies of the message to the remaining 
class members. The instructions remain the same except 
that each student may ask three simple questions about 
information in the message after hearing all of the 
message. Go through the process and ihen discuss what 
happened to this message. 

Using the third paragraph, proceed as before except that 
each information transmitter gives the message twice (one 
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repetition) to the receiver. Discuss what happened to this 
message. 

Discussion 

Here are some questions for a class discussion: 

* What kinds of materials were deleted from messages 
as they were transmitted from person to person? 

^ How were messages altered? 

* What ' iformation was added to messages? 

* How can students account for these deletions, 
alterations, and additions? 

4s How did asking questions help or hinder the accurate 
and complete transmission of message number two? 

* How could receivers have made wiser use of 
questions? (e.g., during the message instead of after 
the message was completed) 

4t How did the repetitions of the third message help or 
hinder its transmission from person to person? 

* How could these repetitions aave been more effective? 

4t If students were doing this exercise again, what 
would they do to insure more effective information 
transmission? 
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Exercise 3.3: Effective Ways of Transmitting Information 

Objective: 

To give students an opportunity to experiment with a 
variety of methods of transmitting information through 
interviews. 

Exercise: 

FVepare several 600-word messages containing names, 
dates, statistics, descriptions, definitions, qualifying 
words such as * probably" and * maybe," and technical or 
professional jargon. Give a copy of each message to four or 
five students. Each is to prepare a five-to-six-minute 
interview design^. 1 u) transmit this message accurately 
and completely to a second party consisting of two other 
students. Interviewers are to use all available means to 
transmit information: 





questions 




repetitions 




feedback 




outlines 




pictures 


e> 


charts 


e> 


verbal emphasis 



At the beginning of each class period, interviewers and 
interviewees for a particular message leave the room. One 
interviewer and a party of two interviewees enter the 
room for an interview. Upon completion of the interview, 
the receiving party leaves the room to write down the 
message received. The second interview then begins, and 
the process is repeated until all interviewers have 
transmitted their assigned messages. Each receiving 
party returns to the classroom and relates the message 
received. The transmitted messages are compared with 
the original for additions, deletions, and alterations. 
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Discussion 
How did they do? 

♦ Which interviewer was most successful in transmitting 
the message? 

♦ How can students accoxmt for this? 

^ Which techniques seemed most successful? 
4t Which seemed least successful? 

♦ Which aspects of the message (statistics^ names, dates, 
technical jargon, qualifier words) were most difficult to 
transmit accurately and completely? 

^ Which unused techniques could have aided these 
interviews? 
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Exercise 3.4: Probing for Information 

Objective 

To provide students with a challenging experience in 
gathering information that requires careful listening and 
extensive use of secondary or probing questions. 

Exercise 

Divide the class into groups of five or six, and prepare for 
each group a different ^case** consisting of facts and 
testimony about an incident: disaster, murder, lawsuit, 
accident, happening at school, and so on. The cases should 
be two or three single-spaced, typed pages, and they are to 
include a variety of facts and testimony, some of which is 
contradictory. Provide students in each group with a brief 
descriptive setting for their cases. For example, the 
setting for a Scoutmaster's actions during a disaster that 
struck a Scout campout might look like this: 

Several years ago a natural disaster struck a Boy 
Scout camp near Elizabeth, Tennessee, Local resider 
have now written to the Baker Hero Fund Commissiou 
urging that Rex Ingram be awarded its silver medal 
for his actions during the disaster. The Commission 
has sent you to Tennessee to interview a person who 
has collected facts and statements from several 
residents. (Kerr, 1962; Stewart, 1991). 

Setting descriptions should not include any important or 
revealing information about the case. Only you, the 
instructor who will act as interviewee, should know the 
details. Each student first prepares an interview guide 
containing areas and sub-areas of information that he or 
she thinks important to probe. After the guide is drafted, 
the student prepares a moderately scheduled interview 
with primary and some secondary questions. One case is 
used each day. At the beginning of the class, interviewers 
for the day leave the classroom. One interviewer enters at 
a time, conducts a seven-minute interview, and then goes 



to a room to write a brief report on information obtained 
during the interview. 

As the interviewee, be absolutely honest, but give only the 
information that your interviewers ask for in each 
question. Answer bipolar questions yes or no without 
elaboration. Answer open-ended questions with a sentence 
or two. The intent is to force the interviewer to ask 
appropriate questions, listen carefully, and probe into 
answers. 

The class will have the opportunity to observe several 
different approaches to getting the same information, 
from the same interviewee, about the same case. When all 
interviews are completed for the day, interviewers return 
to the classroom, and then read their brief reports on the 
case to show the information that they received. Now you 
can revoal any information not discovered during the 
intei views. 

Discussion 

Questions for discussion: 

♦ How can we explain the remarkable success of some 
interviewers and the relative failure of others? 

^ the interview guide 

^ schcduh of questions 

^ phrasing of questions 

^ selection of appropriate question types 

^ listening 

^ patience to stick with an area imtil all important 
information is obtained 

^ ability to adapt original guide and schedule as 
the interview unfolds. 

♦ What major problems did interviewers encounter? 
^ unexpected answers or information 
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a reluctant interviewee 
impatience 

^ attempts to guess information instead of asking 
for it 

time limit 

pre-interview assumptions 
^ difficulty of the case 

♦ Why was some information rarely or never obtained? 

♦ Did the interviewee imintentionally mislead 
interviewers? 

♦ How could interviewers work less and make 
interviewees work harder? 
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Exercise 3.5: Surveying Opinions p/ad Attitudes 

Objective 

To provide students with an experience in preparing and 
conducting a highly scheduled /highly scheduled, 
standardized interview to discover opinions* and attitudes 
(see page 19). 

Exercise 

Students select current local, state, national, or 
international issues and research them. Students then 
prepare highly scheduled/highly scheduled, standardized 
interviewing instruments for ten-minute attitude/opinion 
surveys. Instruments are to include an opening, all 
questions to be asked, answer spaces or options where 
appropriate, and a closing. Require students to employ a 
variety of survey question types and tactics as well as 
open questions, bipolar questions, and leading questions. 

Divide the class into trios for three rounds of interviews. 
During round one, person A in each trio will be 
interviewer, person B will be interviewee, and person C 
vill be a critic-observer. Stop the interviews at the end of 
ten minutes, and have the members of each trio exchange 
roles for round two. Continue as before imtil a third round 
is completed. After all interviews are completed, students 
are to hand in their interviewing schedules and critique 
forms. 

Discussion 

For all-class reflection on the trio interviews: 

♦ Did some question-and-answer options require 
explanations? 

♦ How could this problem be avoided? 

♦ How did respondents react to leading questions? 

♦ Did bipolar questions elicit bipolar answers? 

♦ How did respondents answer open questions? 
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What problems did interviowers encounter with 
recording answers? 

How did the highly scheduled/ highly scheduled, 
standardized instrument affect nonverbal 
commumcation? 

How was the atmosphere of this interview similai vO, 
and di^erent from, that of probing interviews? 

How did lack of opportxmity to probe into answers 
affect the information received? 
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Exercise 3.6: A IVIotetaking Exercise 

Objective 

To make students aware of the techniques and problems 
of note taking during interviews. 

Exercise 

Students prepare seven-to-eight-minute information- 
getting intervi^^ws that contain a variety of open-ended 
questions, including informational, nudging, clearing- 
house, and reflective secondary questions. Interviewers 
take detailed notes during interviews as if they were 
going to write a detailed report later. The class and 
participants should focus attention on note-taking 
techniques and the apparent effects of note taking on the 
verbal and nonverbal communication between interview 
parties. 

Discussion 

Questions about note taking: 

* Which note-taking techniques did interviewers 
employ? 

* Which of these interfered most and which least with 
verbal and nonverbal communication between 
interview parties? 

♦ How did note taking affect the smooth, conversational 
flow of the interview? 

♦ How much interview time was consumed by note 
taking? 

* Wafi thei e evidence of interviewee curiosity of what 
was being written down? 

♦ How can interviewers take adequate notes and 
maintain effective commimication? 
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Exercise 3.7: An Employment Screening ^Interview 

Objective 

To provide students with realistic experiences as 
applicants and employers in screening interviews. 

Exercise 

Each student provides two copies (one for the employer 
and one for the instructor) of a resume, application form, 
and detailed job description. The job description is tc 
include the following about the organization: 

# name 

# location 

# products/services 

# background and history 

# current status 

9 information about the position 
/ duties and responsibilities 
/ advancement possibilities 
/ salary range 
/ fringe benefits 

# information about the applicant 
/ required skills 

✓ abilities 

/ education/training 

/ experiences 

Students acting as employers become recruiters for the 
organizations with the available positions for which the 
students acting as applicants are applying. Interviews will 
be foui-teen minutes long, plus closing. Each student will 
also serve as an observer/critic for an interview between 
two other students. All interviews must include 
appropriate portions devoted to the following: 
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# opening 

# employer ques^iona 

# information giving 

# applicant questions 

# closing. 
Discussion: 

Would they have gotten the job? 

* How were int<jrviews structured, and which structures 
seemed most successful? 

* How adequate were interviews proportioned: Enough time 
for information giving and applicant questions? 

* Wtiat were the strengths and weaknesses of employer 
questions? 

* How effectively did employers provide thorough and 
important informtition? 

* What were the strengths and weaknesses of applicant 
questions? 

* What problems did employers and applicants encounter? 

* How effectively did both employers and applicants avoid 
unlawful questions or respond to them when they 
occurred? 
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Exercise 3.8: A Determinate Employment Interview 

Objective 

To introduce students to the determinate interview after 
which a hiring decision will take place. 

Exercise 

Select three or four students to serve as applicants, and 
divide the remainder of the class into groups of four or 
five. Each group will then become employees of an 
organization such as Ford Motor Company, Sears and 
Roebuck, General Hospital, Montgomery County Schools, 
and 80 on. Each student plays a specific role within the 
organization such as personnel director, sales manager, 
head of research and development, chief engineer, school 
superintendant, or plant manager. 

Acting as a job applicant, the student applicant is 
assigned to each organization, and provides a resume and 
a completed application form. Employers have the 
detailed evaluation forms that were filled out by their 
recruiters following the screening interviews in Set 3, 
Exercise 7. During each of the next three or four class 
periods, a thirty-five to forty-minute determinate 
interview will take place. Vary the formats. For instance, 
one day have all employers, as a committee, interview the 
applicant. On another day, have the applicant remain in 
the room while individual interviewers come and go. On a 
third day have the applicant leave the room after each 
interview and return, to simulate going from office to 
office. 

Discussion 

Group reflection on the determinate interview process: 

♦ What are the major differences between screening 
and determinate interviews? 

* What problems were encountered in coordinating 
screening and determinate interviews? 
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♦ What problems resulted from having more than one 
interviewer taking part at the same time? 

* What problems seem unique to the determinate 
interview, and how can these be avoided? 

♦ What were the strengths and weaknesses of 
determinate interviewers? 

* What were the strengths and weaknesses of 
determinate applicants? 

♦ Which format seemed most effective and least 
effective? 

* How can applicants prepare most effectively ior 
determinate interviews? 
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Exercise 3.9: Avoiding and Responding to Unlawful Questions 

Objective 

To aid students in understanding the kinds of questions 
that violate fair-employment-practices law, and how to 
respond to them when they are asked* 

Exercise 

Prev lio a series of lawful and tmlawful questions that 
employers might ask during screening or determinate 
employment interviews. Unlawful questions pertain to the 
following personal and private matters: 



/ 


age 


/ 


sex 


/ 


race 


/ 


religious preference 


/ 


political affiliation 


/ 


ethnic background 


/ 


arrest record 



Ask your students to identify each question as either 
lawful or unlawful. If a question is determined to be 
imlawful, have your students explain why. If possible, 
rephrase the question to make it lawful. Then have them 
explain how they might respond to this unlawful question 
during an interview. 

Discussion: 

Think together about the problems of unlawful questions 
during an interview: 

^ Which areas of potential disciimination were most 
common and easiest to detect? 

/ age 

/ sex 

/ race 

/ ethnic background 



Practical Exercises 



/ religious preference 
/ political aftiliation 
/ arrest record 

♦ Which unlawful areas are most likely to occur by accident 
or tradition rather than by intention? 

♦ How can preparation help employers avoid asking 
unlawful questions? 

^ How can employers avoid asking unlawful questions 
during interviews? 

^ Which unlawful questio;is are easy to rephrase into lawful 
questions? 

♦ What advice would you give to applicants about unlawful 
questions? 

(1) as they prepare for interviews 

(2) while they are taking part in interviews 

♦ Which techniques seemed most effective in responding to 
unlawful questions? 

^ What problems did unlawful questions pose for 
applicants? 

♦ What are the most important things you have learned 
from this exercise? 
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Exercise 3.10: A Field Interview Experience 

Objective 

To give students opportunities to conduct lengthy '"real- 
life" information interviews outside the classroom. 

Exercise 

Students prepare and conduct hour-long interviews with 
persons in their intended career fiel is: 

/ teaching 

/ journalism 

/ engineering 

/ business 

/ sales 

/ advertising 

/ health care 

/ law 

/ broadcasting 

/ agriculture 

/ building trades 

/ numerous others 
Preparation includes the following: 

/ careful selection of an interviewee 

/ background research and reading 

/ preparation of an interview guide 

/ transformation of the guide into a moderate schedule 
of primary and secondary questions 

Following the interviews, students turn in a written 
report that includes these items: 

/ schedule used 

/ a thorough self-critique of the interviews 

/ a detailed summary of the information obtained 
during the interviews 
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Discussion 

Talk together about the uses of an information interview: 

* How successful was the selection of interviewees? 

* How did preparation help or hinder the interviews? 

* How effective were openings and closings? 

* How useful were the prepared schedules? 

* How much unplanned probing into answers was 
needed to get desired information? 

* Which probing techniques were most necessary and 
useful? 

* What problems did note taking pose? 

* What problems were encountered when v/riting up 
the results? 

* What would students do differently if they were doing 
the assignment over again? 

* How might an information interview eventually lead 
to getting a job? 
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